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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


NE of the most interesting and 
useful developments in the activi- 
ties of the Museum is the co-opera- 

tive work which is being carried on with 
the schools of the city. The idea is 
one which is by no means new in museums 
in this country and in Europe receiving 
support from municipal sources. _ If 


the city to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities which the Museum presents. 
The initial step was taken in December, 
1911, when an invitation was sent through 
the District Superintendents as follows. 


“The University Museum is situated 
at the corner of Thirty-third and Spruce 
Streets, opposite Franklin Field. Its 
object is to illustrate the history of man- 
kind. In its halls the visitor is brought 





Fria. 12.—At the entrance to the Museum. 


the school work which has just been 
inaugurated here has any unique feature 
it is to be found in the fact that this 
Museum receives no support from the 
city. The experiment has been the 
result of a desire on the part of the 
authorities of the University Museum to 
extend its educational influence beyond 
the confines of the University and to 
enable all the educational interests in 
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in close contact with the different peoples 
of the world. In arranging the exhibi- 
tion, one of the objects always kept in 
view has been to bring vividly before the 
eye the various peoples that children 
read about in their books. For the 
schools they are especially adapted to 
the teaching of history, language and 
geography. 


‘“Hereisanexample. In the halls con- 
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taining the exhibitions illustrating the 
American Indians, the children can see 
how the Indians lived at the time of 
Columbus and Penn, and how they fought 
the white man in his settlement of 
America, first in the east and later in the 
west. They can see how the Indian 
children were brought up, the toys they 
used, the games they played, how they 
dressed and how they became men and 
women. 

“Tn the same manner may be read 
the stories of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece 
and Rome, Japan and China, Mexico 
and Peru and the wild tribes of Borneo, 
Australia, Oceania and Africa. 

“ These exhibitions are being constantly 
enlarged, and no pains are spared to 
procure the best, and to make them so 
attractive that the lesson which they have 
to teach becomes a pleasure and a recrea- 
tion. One of the first objects of the Uni- 
versity Museum is to lighten the task 
of the schoolroom, both for the teacher 
and for the pupil. 

“The teachers are invited to bring their 
classes to the Museum, where every- 
thing will be done to stimulate the inter- 
est of the children in their studies. It 
is the object of the authorities to make 
these visits pleasant and entertaining. 
The curators and their assistants, espe- 
cially trained for the purpose, will meet 
the classes and talk to them in the sim- 
plest and most telling language about the 
collections, explaining their uses and their 
special connection with the subjects that 
the children may be studying. 

“Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, 
will be given at any time in the audi- 
torium¥of the Museum at the request of 
any teacher who will send notice to the 
director of the Museum twenty-four 
hours before the time selected for bring- 
ing the class.” 


In making this experiment the Museum 
has had the cordial support of the Super- 


intendent of Education and from the 
start the principals and teachers have 
shown by their response how highly 
they value the Museum’s action. Last 
year the invitation was sent out rather 
late in the season, which prevented many 
teachers from making appointments. 
Notwithstanding this the result was 
decidedly encouraging. From January 
to June 1,331 pupils were brought to the 
Museum in classes by their teachers. 
These classes ranged from the Third 
Year of the Elementary Schools to the 
Fourth Year of the High Schools. The 
teacher bringing the class in each case 
selected the subject to be illustrated and 
the following list will show the scope of 
these Museum lessons and will serve to 
indicate the variety Zof interests in the 
public schools which can be helped by 
the Museum. 


The American Indians. 

The people of Borneo. 

The peoples of Oceania. 

The peoples of Africa. 

The peoples of China and Japan. 
The peoples of Europe. 

The peoples of Asia. 

Ancient Greece and Rome. 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. 
The world’s peoples. 

The habits of primitive man. 


In each case the talk was adjusted to 
the grade of the school and the kind and 
amount of instruction the pupils had 
received. In this adjustment and in the 
ability of the lecturer to adapt the talk 
to the mental attitude of the children 
consist the secret of success. The appeal 
which this work makes to the children 
depends upon the reality of the things 
which they see and of which they are 
told and the closeness of the association 
between these things and the mental 
experiences of the children themselves. 


Our practice has been by means of well 
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selected lantern slides and by a series 
of objects from the people dealt with, 
to bring that people vividly before the 
children’s minds and to enable them to 
feel themselves in close touch with the 
life of that people, whether belonging 
to a period 5,000 years ago or in our own 
time. 

In the practical working of the scheme 
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with reference to their origin, use and 
method of manufacture. In the case of 
objects which can be -handled without 
risk of damage, they are often passed 
around among the children, for one of 
the attributes of the young mind is a 
love of handling things, an _ instinct 
which when gratified enables children 
more easily to realize the meaning of an 





Fra. 13.—A group of children in the courtyard of the Museum with their 
Indian friends. 


classes are first entertained by a forty 
minute talk with lantern slides. On 
the platform are placed a series of thirty 
or forty selected objects of common use 
among the people under discussion. 
After the lantern slides have given a vivid 
impression of the personal appearance 
of the people, their habitations and 
surroundings, these objects are taken 
one by one and explained to the children 
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object. This lecture room performance 
is calculated to last an hour, but usually 
the interest of the children is so stimu- 
lated at the end of an hour that the 
sessions last from an hour and a half to 
two hours. For the younger children, 
the teachers in a great majority of cases 
select the American Indian. This 
has proved a wise and judicious selection 
for several reasons. All children are 
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interested in the Indians and have their 
imagination stimulated by the mere 
mention of an Indian. The collections 
in the Museum, and notably the George 
G. Heye Collection, are especially well 
fitted to illustrate the life of the Indians. 
As shown by these collections, the Indian 
children, with their pretty dolls and clever 





at the conclusion of each lecture. Mr. 
Louis Shotridge, a Chilkat Indian em- 
ployed in the Museum, and Mrs. Shot- 
ridge, dressed in the costume appropriate 
to the Indians of the plains, have taken 
an active part in this class work, moving 
among the children and answering the 
many questions asked them. It must 





Fia. 14.—A favorite exhibit for the girls is that of the Indian basketry. 


playthings, their sports and lively games, 
furnish topics that make these talks as 
pleasant for the instructor as for the 
pupils. Again, the classes that select the 
Indian for their subject are privileged to 
see and talk with an Indian man and 
woman who are always on hand to con- 
duct them through the exhibition rooms 
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be said that this particular feature has 
proved immensely popular with the chil- 
dren, who immediately become greatly 
attached to the Indians and establish 
at once the most friendly relations. 

The higher grades are apt to choose 
the ancient civilizations, and even if the 
peoples of antiquity cannot be made 
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visible by the presence of living repre- 
sentatives, they can, nevertheless, be 
made very real by means of the Museum’s 
collection, as well as by lantern slides. 
In every instance, whatever the subject 
chosen, the teachers have expressed the 
ereatest approval and the children have 
never failed to enter thoroughly into the 
spirit of the work. 

In order to test the effect of these 
exercises on the children’s minds and the 
reliability of their memories, one of the 
schools participating in the work was 
asked to request the children to write 
essays on what they had seen and been 
told in the Museum. The teachers of 
another school requested the boys and 
girls to draw pictures illustrating some 
phase of primitive life or some particular 
primitive invention and to explain the 
device in a few words. The Wharton 
School, which contributed the essays, 
sent in a large number of compositions 
which showed a high average of intelli- 
gence in the children and proved the per- 
manent value of our work by the re- 
liability of their memories and the accu- 
racy with which the ideas imparted to 
them were usually reported. The Brooks 
School, which was selected for the draw- 
ings, also made a return which was 
particularly pleasing for the skill and good 
taste shown in the water-color drawings 
made by the children and in the faith- 
fulness of their memories. In_ both 
essays and drawings no one could fail 
to detect the stimulating influence upon 
the pupils of having seen and handled 
the rare and curious objects which come 
from remote parts of the world or from 
the distant past. They are being helped 
to observe for themselves how other 
people think and act under conditions 
different from our own. 

The humanizing influence of this 
method of instruction and of these 
excursions into the past history of our 
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race and into the habitations of unfa- 
miliar peoples, often in a lower state of 
culture than ourselves, is, in the end, 
the highest and noblest effect of the 
Museum’s educational work among the 
school children. 

So long as the teachers continue to 
co-operate with the Museum by bringing 
their classes here, so long as they enable 
us to feel by their interest and enthusiasm 
that our work is of value to them and 
helps the educational work entrusted 
to them, so long will this Museum be 
able to afford the school children of 
Philadelphia many desirable things and 
many pleasures which they would other- 
wise be denied. 


Cab eG: 
MEDITERRANEAN SECTION. 
THE CRETAN EXPEDITION. 

HE story of the archaeological 
| [aes in Crete is now ten years 

old. Even our school-boys are 
learning to-day that the labyrinth of 
Minos has been found and that it was a 
palace three stories high, with open courts 
and winding corridors, with storehouses 
for treasure, a well equipped bath-room 
and a suite of apartments for the queen 
that would compare favorably with 
those of a high-born woman of to-day. 
But the tale is not yet told. We cannot 
read the writing of this far-away people 
of 2000 B.C. We do not know whence 
they came or whither they later went or 
how they were related to the Greeks of 
Pericles’ time. All this must be learned 
by the spade. Only by the patient exca- 
vation of site after site can such prob- 
lems be solved, and it is to the lasting 
credit of the University Museum and of 
the people of Philadelphia that they 
have understood this and have made 
possible further explorations in Crete. 


THE 


Two years ago I commenced excava- 
ting for the Museum a town situated on 
a steep and lofty mountain-crag in east- 
ern Crete where the successors of Minos 
had lived in the days of their declining 
power. It was in a wild and rugged 
district where our ponies could scarcely 
make their way over boulders and along 








Fic. 15.—A Vrokastro Shepherd-boy. 


dizzy ledges, and where it was difficult 
to find a level spot big enough to pitch 
my tent. Our faithful workmen had no 
other shelter than the small bush huts 
which they improvised for themselves, 
and their food was confined to bread and 
oil with an occasional dish of snails as 
a relish. But in spite of our hardships 
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and difficulties we accomplished our end, 
for we found deep deposits of earth 
crammed with pottery, the very best 
evidence possible. It seemed, in fact, 
that we might learn from an extended 
excavation of this site, especially if we 
could also find the tombs, the answers 
to some of the vexed questions as to 
when and how the Minoan power fell, 
and it was with this purpose in mind that 
I returned to Crete last March. 

Crete is not an island which is easy 
of access. This year I tried going by 
way of Egypt, but the same difficulties 
beset me as heretofore. The steamers 
were small and dirty and we were landed 
in rowboats at 1 A.M. in a heavy sea. 
It was two days before my companion 
and myself had sufficiently recovered 
from seasickness to start on our journey 
eastward. In the meantime I had 
opportunity to see the new accessions 
of the Candia museum and to arrange 
with the government for our excavation 
permit. 

All traveling in Crete is done on horse- 
back. Camp. beds and the necessary 
food and clothing are carried on the pack- 
saddle of the muleteer. There is no 
pleasanter mode of travel. The Cretan 
pony gets over the ground easily with a 
quick, tripping gait, and the grave 
courtesies and simple hospitality of the 
islanders are a never-failing source of 
pleasure. Such travel is not dear. 
Two franes will pay for the evening meal 
and an empty room in which the camp- 
bed may be set up. The Greek monas- 
teries also make a practice of receiving 
guests, and these are the most delightful 
places to stop, for they are clean and are 
built in high and _ picturesque places. 
I visited one this year which was a minia- 
ture Amalfi. The abbot and monks 
will accept no pay, but the guest is 
expected to leave an offering before the 
eikon in the church. 


1s 
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Our museum is fortunate in being 
allowed to use as excavation headquar- 
ters the comfortable house of the direc- 
tor of these excavations, Mr. R. B. 
Seager, at Pacheia Ammos. Here we 
stayed until the rains were over, making 
ready to go into camp. There were 
tents to patch, stores and kitchen uten- 
sils to arrange for, and wheelbarrows 
and water barrels to overhaul. In the 
meantime we dug a few stray tombs 
at Kavousi, to which our attention had 
been called by our Kavousi workmen. 
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herds who pastured their flocks close 
by, but every night and morning the 
well of water near my tent presented 
a lively scene when the women and 
children from the village below stopped 
to water their ‘‘possessions’’—generally 
a donkey, a goat and a pig apiece—on 
their way to and from their fields. 
This well of water was, in fact, the 
social centre of the place, all the more 
so when the women learned that I would 
allow them to inspect my tent. Some- 
times at evening when I rode home 





Fie. 16.—Excavator’s 


On the last of April we were ready. 
A Turkish caique brought the picks, 
spades and wheelbarrows as well as the 
tents and camp supplies to a cove at 
the foot of the mountain and from there 
our workmen, with the help of a few 
pack animals, carried them to a little 
plateau half way up the mountain, 
where we had decided to pitch our camp 
this year. A small stone hut was 
secured for a kitchen by the payment of 
ten frances for the season. 

We had no neighbors save the shep- 
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Tent on Vrokastro. 


from work, I would find a dozen waiting 
for me to show them the wonders of my 
tent, which consisted of a camp bed, 
a table, and two chairs. 

On May Ist we began digging in earn- 
est. with about fifty mens I set them 
first to clearing away brush and stones on 
the north face of the summit where 
unusually good walls were peering cut 
from among the bushes and where I 
thought well-preserved houses might be 
found. But I also started another 
project. Two years ago under the guy 
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ropes of my tent I had noticed a heap 
of stones that looked like the top of a 
“bee-hive”’ tomb, but I had not inves- 
tigated it because of the inconvenience 
of disturbing my tent. This year, how- 
ever, I resolved to lose no time in trying 
this spot and sent one of the oldest and 
most trusted workmen there. ‘The sec- 
ond day when on my rounds I visited 
him, he showed me a piece of bronze 
which I recognized as a piece of a foot 
from a very fine bronze tripod. He also 


all the other workmen together found 
during that first week. The porcelain 
beads particularly interested me, for 
they looked to be Egyptian. I had 
already filled all the small boxes I had 
with them when Nikolaos, who was 
full of jokes about the value of beads in 
the next world, suddenly cried, “ Behold, 
I have his seal too.’”’ And sure enough, 
there was a porcelain seal with Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, and the same day he found 
five more. I cannot read hieroglyphs; 





Fic. 17 —Packing up the boxes of Antiquities. 


pointed in triumph to a small pile of 
teeth and of human bones he had found. 
He had not yet cleared any of the walls 
of the tomb, but that it was indeed a 
tomb there could be no doubt. During 
the next week I spent most of my time 
sitting on the edge of this excavation, 
for every few minutes Nikolaos would 
hand me something, another piece of 
the tripod, a bronze safety-pin, a porce- 
lain bead, or a bit of pottery. So much 
pottery came to light that we were able 
to put together forty vases, more than 
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we had, accordingly, to wait until two 
weeks later we chanced to have a visit 
from an English Egyptologist. He 
pronounced them to be commemorative 
probably of the XXII dynasty, from 
about 950-850 B.C. We had thus ac- 
complished one of our purposes, for 
we had obtained evidence for dating the 
fall of the great Minoan civilization. 

I had thought that with one tomb 
found the cemetery of our town was 
already discovered, and that it would 
be an easy matter to find more tombs. 
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But such was not the case, for the tombs 
proved to be widely scattered. We 
spent days in digging trial trenches 
which yielded absolutely nothing. We 
did, however, find more in the end, six 
of the “bee-hive” type and at least 
fifty shallow graves which yielded quan- 
tities of vases and many bronze safety- 
pins or jfibule.{ It is often said that 
Queen Victoria invented the safety-pin. 
But it was only a reinvention; it had been 
in use throughout the first millennium 
B.C. These pins, moreover, are of singu- 


while men, women and children helped 
with the work of reaping, threshing and 
winnowing, all of which is accomplished 
by the most primitive. methods. We 
were daily visited at our tombs by these 
neighbors, who brought us fresh almonds, 
apricots and plums tied up in the corners 
of their aprons or handkerchiefs, and 
were delighted to receive in return 
presents of pins with colored heads. 

In spite of the heat there was one thing 
more to accomplish. One of our basket- 
boys had brought me excellent potsherds 





Fig. 18.—Cretan Method of threshing. 


lar value to the archaeologist, for accord- 
ing to their shape and size the peoples 
who used them may be classified. We 
had therefore good evidence for the solu- 
tion of the other archaeological problem 
as to who these people were. It was now 
the middle of June and the heat was 
exceedingly fierce. The women and 
children no longer returned to the vil- 
lage for the night, but whole families 
were camping in the fields for the harvest- 
ing season. Near every threshing-floor 
a family was encamped under a tree, 
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from a field in the plain below close to 
the sea, and I was eager to try there 
for a week to learn if it was a site worthy 
of further excavation another season. 
Unfortunately the Romans had been there 
before us, so that much of the pottery 
was badly broken. Some _ beautiful 
specimens of the very best period were, 
however, recovered during the week that 
the excavation lasted, and there is every 
evidence that much more lies hidden 
away beneath the earth. 

But by this time our money was 
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exhausted and we were obliged to send 
for the Turkish caique, in which all our 
goods and chattels together with our 
precious finds were shipped to the house. 

A few days were spent there in sorting 
pottery and then I packed up the antiq- 
uities in fifteen cases and set sail with 
them in the small coasting steamer for 
Candia. 

The authorities of the Candia Museum 
with their usual kindness gave me the 
use of a large cool basement room where 
I could spread out my pottery and bronzes 
on long tables. Here I worked for ten 
days, photographing and taking the 
final notes and measurements. ‘The 
last task of all was to petition the Cretan 
government in the name of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum for a consign- 
ment of the objects found. I asked for 
over sixty pieces which, if they are 
granted to us, will reach the Museum 
this autumn. 

io vGek Achwek, 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


THE FIESTA OF THE PINOLE AT 
AZOQUELTAN. 


Y the first of January, 1912, I had 

already spent nearly three weeks 

in the little pueblo of Azqueltdn, 
and had been accepted as a permanent 
resident. This little village lies at the 
bottom of the barranca or cafion of the 
Rio de Bolafios, in the northern part 
of the Mexican State of Jalisco, and on 
the edge of the Huichol country. Here 
dwell the remnants of the Tepecanos, or, 
as I prefer to call them, the Tepehudn 
of Azqueltan, for they claim, and prob- 
ably with justice, to be an isolated branch 
of this greater nation. 

The little pueblo, reported to be so ° 

aboriginally clannish, so absolutely iso- 
lated, by Hrdli¢ka in 1903, has since 
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greatly changed. The village is now full 
of mixed blood, the houses are mostly 
of adobe; nothing but Spanish is ever 
heard in the houses, and most of the older 
customs are entirely forgotten. Only 
in the isolated little ranch houses, situ- 
ated within a five-mile radius of the 
pueblo, are found the conservative per- 
sons of the older generation who still 
cling to the customs of their ancestors. 

Following information obtained from 
natives with whom I had established 
relations of confidence, I started out 
about dusk with Eleno, and following a 
winding trail that led toward the Cerro 
de la Nifia Encantada, arrived an hour 
later at the isolated ground which had 
already been prepared for the ceremony. 

The square or patio, according to my 
observations, was about thirty feet in 
width, the size of all patios which I 
noticed in this part of the country. 
It was a roughly circular enclosure, 
cleared of all plant-life and free from 
stones. On the northern side several 
trees marked the outer limits, but on the 
south a’ring of stones was placed. 
Approximately in the centre was a pile 
of flat stones covering a heap of ashes, 
this being the fireplace necessary to all 
ceremonies. In a rough circle without 
were placed seven large stones partly 
sunk in the earth, these forming the 


‘seats for the communicants at the cere- 


monies. ‘This circle of seats was approx- 
imately fourteen feet in diameter, leav- 
ing an outer circle or path about eight 
feet in width for the dancers. To the 
east the circle became elongated, like the 
neck of a pear, and here, just beyond the 
outer diameter, lay the altar. This was 
a rough structure of stone, five feet in 
width and a foot in height, roughly 
circular and flat on the top. 

A fire was burning in its proper place 
in the middle of the patio and several 
figures were gathered around it. With- 
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out stopping to notice details, however, 
even without depositing our bundles, we 
performed the five circuits of the patio 
required by ceremony, pausing before 
the altar at the completion, where Eleno 
delivered one of his Tepehuan prayers. 
Then we were at liberty to take observa- 
tions. Just outside of the patio itself 


simple, gentle old soul, greeted me kindly, 
lamenting to Eleno that so few of their 
brethren cared enough for the health 
and the safety of the pueblo to coy e and 
aid in the ceremonies so beneficial to 
them all. One of the other old men 
was well known to me, but the rest were 
strangers. It was evident that, while not 





THE ARROW CEREMONY. 
Fia. 19.—The Cantador Mayor or Chief Singer and his two principal assistants. 


was another fire, around which a group 
of several women and children were 
gathered. Within, around the central 
fire, were four elderly men and two mid- 
dle-aged ones. Only these of all the 
Tepehuanes had gathered to celebrate 
their ancient custom. The Cantador 
Mayor, or Chief Singer, the highest 
functionary of ‘Tepehuan religion, a 
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invited to the function, yet, having, 
arrived, there was no objection to my 
presence. <A glance at the altar showed 
me that it was covered with the ‘‘chim- 
ales,’ ceremonial arrows, decorated 
“iiearas’’ and other objects. The men 
were conversing unrestrainedly, generally 
in Spanish, but oftentimes in Tepehuan. 

Presently the Chief Singer approached 
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the altar, where he busied himself for 
a time. Though it was too dark to see, 
I learned afterward that he put some 
“neyote” in a cup of water, meanwhile 
reciting a prayer and offering the “‘pey- 
ote’’ water to the four cardinal points. 
This peyote is an object of great religious 
importance to the natives of the north 
of Mexico, the rite extending even to our 
own Indians in Oklahoma. It is the root 
of a small cactus, Lephora, and contains 
a narcotic principle much valued by the 
Indians. The cult is particularly well 
developed by the Huicholes, among whom 
the procuring of the plant constitutes 
a religious duty. As it does not grow 
in this part of Mexico, it is necessary to 
make a long pilgrimage far to the east, 
a journey of thirteen days, and during 
all this time, from the time of setting out 
from the pueblo until the last rites are 
performed after the return of the party, 
a period of forty-seven days, nothing 
but the peyote itself may be eaten by the 
“neyoteros.” This duty is still consid- 
ered obligatory by the Huicholes, but 
in these decadent days it is permitted 
that the Cantador of Azqueltan purchase 
his peyote from the Huicholes. It is 
still considered, however, an object of 
ereat power, almost supernatural, and 
its use is everywhere hedged with custom 
and restriction. When it is offered to the 
cardinal points the Cantador must recite 
the formula, n& varicté’ do’ 0’ hi va’- 
mérér a’mid6ér napuivo’pmitda h6’ga 
navarumhi’ komak, “‘It—is—green beau- 
tiful lake—in whence thou—wilt—send 
that which—is—thy—cloud.”’ 

Soon the Cantador came up to us and 
requested us to occupy the stone seats 
close to the fire. Producing a large bow 
with a tightly strung sinew string, he 
prepared two short sticks. Then, in 
response to a request from one of the elder 
men, he went to the altar and gave 
the asker a small piece of peyote, rubbing 
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the rest on his leg where he had a bad sore. 
Turning to me, he requested to know the 
hour. Upon my replying that it was 
seven-twenty, he asked how many min- 
utes to eight. Nevertheless, with a glance 
at the stars he remarked that it was well 
to commence. Then, approaching the 
altar, he took from there five ceremonial 
arrows, wound with colored yarn and 
with feathers of the royal eagle attached. 
One was placed in the ground just to the 
west of the fire, two others were given 
to two of the elder men, while the Can- 
tador retained two. Then he seated 
himself on his proper seat, the one nearest 
the altar, facing to the east, the other 
two men on either side, and we others 
in a row a trifle behind him. 

Following the lead of the Cantador, 
the arrows, grasped by the pointed end, 
and with the eagle feathers hanging loose, 
were slowly raised, pointed to the east 
above the altar and slowly swung around 
to the north, the west and the south, 
while the Cantador slowly recited the 
formula, ci’ar vw’ ’ta, ba’ barip, hu’rnip, 


o’gipas, vwoéec ci’kor hé’vwan, ‘‘ Kast— 
beneath, North, West, South, entire 
horizon through.” When the _ initial 


position to the east had been reached, 
the arrows were held stationary there 
while the Cantador recited the Perdon 
Mayor, or principal prayer. It was 
recited in a low tone, almost inaudible, 
and in long sentences, requiring a full 
breath at the beginning, the tone dying 
out toward the end. The perdon is too 
long to be given here, requiring about 
five or six minutes to complete. At the 
end, the arrows were again pointed to the 
four cardinal points and another shorter 
perdon recited, followed by an even 
shorter one. Following the last pointing 
of the arrows, they were replaced on the 
altar and the fiesta had been opened 
according to ritual. 

Then commenced the real work of the 


— 
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evening. Scooping out a little depression 
in the earth immediately in front of his 
seat, between him and the altar, the 
Cantador inverted over this a ‘“‘jicara”’ 
or half-gourd, and on this rested his 
bow, holding it firm with his naked left 
foot. Then, striking the bow with the 


with intermission, an average of an hour 
and a half to a song. The first song is, 
ta’ ta ha’ rikama cihainud’t dukama, 
the song to the morning star; the second 
t6’ do’ o’hi u’vikama cihaindu’ dukama, 
the “beautiful green woman,” now iden- 
tified with Maria Santisima; the third, 





Fra. 20.—The Cantador Mayor or Chief Singer with his bow in position. 


two sticks so that it gave a clear note, 
he commenced his evening of song. 
Thus he sang, alone and unaccompanied, 
except for the monotonous note from the 
musical bow, with but four short inter- 
missions between songs, from eight in 
the evening until after daybreak. Five 


songs occupied these ten hours, making, 
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uf tuta’ vikama cihaindu’ dukama, the 
song to the water woman; the fourth, 
ci’ ciartio’ ’tikama cihaindu’ dukama, 
the song to the sun’s rays; and finally, 
to’ nor so’ so’ptio’ *tikama cihaindu, 
dukama, the song to the sun bead-man. 
Each of these songs has a different 
tune, with innumerable verses. Each 
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verse consists of two lines; the first, 
the line by which the song is here named; 
the second, differing more or less for each 
verse, but similar in each song. The 
sentiment itself is really beautiful and 
worthy of a poetical translation, speaking 
of how the great gray clouds pile up from 
the beautiful blue east, how the lightning 
begins to appear and all the heavens reply 
to its voice, how the welcome rain com- 
mences and the whole world is refreshed 
by its coming. 

Meanwhile, while the Cantador was 
performing his task, we others were 
expected to aid the efficiency of the prayer 
by dancing the “mitote.” This is per- 
formed by dancing singly around the 
patio, Just outside of the circle of seats, 
in the usual anti-clockwise direction, 
pausing at each cardinal point and facing 
out for a moment to dance to the north, 
the west, the south and particularly to 
the altar at the east. It was not required 
to dance throughout the entire song, 
but during a part of each song, and par- 
ticularly during the latter part, it was 
expected that all male attendants should 
take part in the mitote. The dance is 
done by taking three steps alternately 
by either foot, the last step being stamped. 
Some performers took three short steps 
forward, others one step forward, one 
a trifle back, then a longer step forward, 
repeating with the other foot. During 
the intermissions between the songs, 
and even during the singing, we lay 
around the fire, smoked, dozed and cbat- 
ted in a low tone. The fire was under 
the charge of my other old friend, the 
father of Eleno and son of the Nestor 
Aguilar mentioned by Hrdlicka, who 
evidently saw no antagonism between his 
two offices of ci’ ciartio’ ’t or Guardian 
of the Fire and of sexton in the little 
church. 

As the night wore on and daybreak 
approached, the Cantador commenced 


on his last song to the sun. This had 
not a plaintive tune like some of the 
others, but a gay, happy and triumphant 
air almost like a song of victory or of 
deliverance from tribulation. Its con- 
tinuous burden of tonori’, tonori’, tonort’, 
“the sun, the sun, the sun!’ made a 
deep impression on me as the moon grad- 
ually gave way to the morning star 
and the latter to the sun. One who has 
experienced nights passed in the open 


‘in the rare air of Mexico cannot wonder 
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at the joy with which the natives greet 
the first warm rays of the sun. 

After the last song had been completed, 
some of the communicants, including 
a woman and child, approached and 
knelt at the altar, making certain motions 
in following the lead of one of the elder 
men who pointed with a long cane on 
which some decorative designs had been 
incised and the tail feathers of the ‘‘cuiss”’ 
or “‘aguililla” attached. All were then 
given ‘‘pinole’’ or pulverized corn to eat. 

Following the administration of the 
pinole, as the dawn brightened, the 
Cantador approached the altar and again 
removed the four ceremonial arrows. 
Giving one to each of the two eldest men 
and holding the other two in his right 
hand, he again seated himself on his 
“banco”’ with his assistants on either 
side of him and prepared to end the fiesta 
according to ritual. Slowly the arrows 
were circled from the east to the north, 
the west and the south, while the formula 
was repeated as before. Pausing on 
the return to the east, the Cantador 
recited another prayer of a minute or 
more in duration, giving thanks to heaven 
for benefits and begging pardon for sins. 
Then the ‘arrows were ceremoniously 
circled again, replaced at the altar and 
the fiesta was ritually complete. 

It yet remained, however, to cleanse 
and bless the communicants. Going to 
the altar, the Cantador took a basket 
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and from it distributed to all present 
five or six “‘chuales” or tamales, made of 
the black corn. Then, standing at the 
altar, he broke one into six parts, throw- 
ing one part to each of the four cardinals 
and to the zenith. Another bit was 
thrown to the centre of the group of men. 
Then, standing at the altar, with the cup 
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larly graceful motion waved the feathered 
arrow over our heads, finishing the mo- 
tion to each of the cardinal points and 
the zenith and thereby exorcizing ’ all 
our troubles to the corners of the earth. 
Then by means of a feather dipped in the 
cup, water of peyote was sprinkled on 
our heads and in our hands, imparting 





Fig. 21.—The purification ceremony. 


of water in which several pieces of dried 
peyote were floating in his hand, he called 
us, one at a time, to the altar to be 
cleansed of all evil and sickness and 
blessed and rejuvenated by the power 
of the arrows and the peyote. Standing 
there by the altar, our hats in our hands, 
the Cantador slowly“and with a pecu- 





to us its magic power. ‘Then the remain- 
der of the peyote water was sprinkled 
over the altar, the seats, the fire and the 
attendants, the last few drops being 
applied to the head and hands of the 
Cantador by the Guardian of the Fire. 

At this point I asked for a delay of a 
short while, explaining that the sun was 
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not yet high enough to enable me to 
photograph. With customary courtesy 
and deference my request was granted 
without question and I busied myself 
by observing the arrangement of the 
altar. This was decorated with all the 
paraphernalia requisite to the religion 
of this region. At the back, to the east, 
was a large, embroidered cloth, possibly 
two feet square, supported by two up- 
right sticks with a cross stick, and directly 
in front of this, four ‘“bastoncitos” 
or sticks decorated with cotton, arranged 
in two groups. In the centre of the altar, 
evidently merely resting there, were the 
‘““netaco” or box in which the parapher- 
nalia were kept, a cloth and a string of 
dried peyote. The principal objects 
of religious ceremony were all gathered 
at the front of the altar or on the ground 
immediately in front of it. Placed on 
the front of the altar were ten Jicaras 
of various sizes, some decorated with 
beads inside and out, others plain; in 
these, resting on cotton, representative 
of the clouds, lay the little objects, 
archaeological, modern and natural, which 
are significant of natural phenomena, 
animals, local places or almost any 
conception of interest to the Tepehuan 
mind. With much pride the Cantador 
displayed to me his valuables, remarking 
their power for good in protecting the 
pueblo from sickness and all ul. Immedi- 
ately in front of the altar, planted in 
the earth, were two large ‘‘chimales”’ 
emblematic of the face of God, large 
hexagonal objects of colored yarn and 
cotton, and to either side of these were 
other objects of ceremonial importance, 
“bastoncitos,” ‘algodones,”’ both made 
of sticks and cotton and one or two cere- 
monial arrows. In a row in front of 
these, evidently to protect them, were 
placed the four new ceremonial arrows 
already used by the Cantador and his 
responders. Again, immediately in front 
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of these, was placed the little china cup 
with its peyote water. Against the altar 
rested the long cane of aguililla feathers 
which seems to be emblematic of the 
authority of the Cantador. 

The Cantador packed all his para- 
phernalia in the wooden box, except his 
feathered cane, which he carried in his 
hand; the Guardian of the Fire carefully 
replaced the flat stones over the ashes 
of the fire; all hands took up their 
belongings and we were ready to start. 
Led by the Cantador, all present, this 
time including the women, solemnly 
performed the five ceremonial circuits 
of the potio. On reaching the altar on 
the last circuit, the men reversed and 
retraced their footsteps, going this time 
in a clockwise direction to the entrance 
to the patio at the north. The women did 
not step in front of the altar this last 
time, but, waiting till the men had turned, 
fell in at the rear of the little procession. 


THE CREE INDIANS. 


R.. F. E. PEESO, formerly a 
M student in the Department of 

Anthropology at the University 
of Pennsylvania and now a resident of 
Morswa, Mont., has been taking advan- 
tage of his opportunities by making 
observations on the Cree Indians. <A 
collection of myths which he has made 
will be published in another. place. The 
following notes and illustrations are of 
interest. EpItor. 


With the exception of the Chippewa, 
the Cree is the largest tribe of the Algon- 
quian stock. - Small bands are scattered 
throughout Alberta, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. Physically, the Crees are 
not as imposing as their neighbors, the 
Assiniboin or Blackfeet, being of medium 
height and rather slightly built, but what 
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they lack in size they make up in agility. 
The women, however, are noted for their 
comeliness. They have intermixed to 
a considerable extent with the Assiniboin, 
Saulteaux and French. The Pas-kwa- 
we-e-ne-wok “Prairie Indians,’”’ resemble 
in mode of life and customs the other 
tribes of the northern plains and are said 
to be fairer and cleaner than their 
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the execution of Louis Riel, in 1885, a 
number of them fled across the line into 
Montana, where several hundred still 
remain, but with their allies, the Assini- 
boin, who joined them, after breaking 
away from the Sioux, they waged bitter 
war with the Blackfeet, Gros Ventres, 
and other tribes to the south. They 
formerly ranged between the North and 





Fic. 22.—Cree Indian Youth. 


kindred who dwell in the timber. The 
Mas-keg-ah-wak or Swampies and Sah- 
kah-we-e-ne-wak or Timber Indians, re- 
semble other tribes of the woods and are 
expert canoemen. 

The Crees have seldom fought against 
the whites, although they participated 
to some extent in the Red River and 
Riel Rebellions in 1869 and 1885. After 


Saskatchewan Rivers, northeast along 
the Nelson River to Hudson Bay and 
northwest, almost to Athabasca Lake. 
At times they pushed as far south as. 
the Yellowstone River. In 1835 a Gros 
Ventre camp of four hundred lodges was 
totally destroyed by them on this river. 
They were formerly a timber people, but 
were attracted to the plains by the buf- 
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faloes, and after they obtained firearms 
they greatly extended their territory 
and ranged over a vast country. In 
1786 nearly half the tribe died of small- 
pox. They were again attacked by this 





they could bring to bear. Polygamy 
was practiced and their morals were 
loose. Even before contact with the 
whites, they were very fond of gambling, 
the hand game being very popular. 


Fig. 23.—Cree Indian encampment 


disease with great severity in 1838. 
When trade was not concerned, they are 
reported to have been scrupulously hon- 
est, but in driving a bargain they would 
resort to all the trickery and deceit 
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They had also dice games, double ball, 
the moccasin or hidden ball game, ring 
pin, guessing stick game, snow snake, 
lacrosse whip and top and others. They 
have also adopted checkers and cards. 
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“Casino,” or “Sweep” as they call it, 
is popular with them. 

As to their religion, they did not differ 
much from the surrounding tribes. The 
sun, moon and heavenly bodies, thunder 
and other natural phenomena were 
deified; and in a lesser way, the bear, 
elk, buffalo, moose and other creatures 
and objects. If an animal was killed, 
.his skull or a stone representing his 


clothing, robes, furs and other articles 
prized by Indians would be hung over 
the stones and skulls. 

Sometimes they would carve a pillar 
in the image of a man, which they called 
“Ma-to-kiin’”’, which was stuck up out- 
side the camp. Upon this were hung 
beads and pieces of cloth, and to it they 
made offerings, which were left until 
destroyed by the elements, for no one 





Fic. 24—Cree Indian encampment. 


spirit was placed near the fireplace. 
Then the hunter burned tobacco or sweet 
grass so the words he spoke would arise 
with smoke to the spirit of the animal. 
He would say, ‘‘Give me life, food, 
clothes and good hunting,” or whatever 
he desired. He would put an old buffalo 
skull on the ground and poke buffalo 
grass into the eye and nose cavities and 
pray for what he wanted. Big dance 
lodges were erected and offerings of 


would touch what had been offered to 
the spirits. The Cree also practiced 
dog sacrifice. They also had a ceremony 
of the smoking lodge they performed 
in the autumn. Beside the lodge they 
set up an image and hung clothing upon 
it. If any Indian needed an article so 
placed he might take it and leave tobacco 
in its place. When a child was born, 
the mother would make a feast and cook 
up some berries or some other Indian 
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delicacy and call together a number of old 
men. She would tell one of them what 
the name of the child was to be. Then 
taking the child in his arms, this man 
would sit down and, beating time with 
a rattle, would sing a song directed to 
the spirit of the being or object that the 
child was named after. These songs 
are called We-tis-kaih-tik. Then he 
would name the child. 


a shallow grave. The knees were drawn 
up and the body was placed on its back 
in a reclining posture, the head toward the 
north. Two or three nights after, a 
dead feast was held, but it was not a 
very large affair. While the body was 
being removed from the lodge, the spirit 
was thus addressed: ‘Go, go straight 
ahead. Don’t take anyone with you; 
don’t look back. And when you reach 





Fic, 25.—Cree dog travois. 


There is practically no marriage cer- 
emony. 

When a person dies everything is 
taken out of the lodge. The body is 
taken out of the back or side of the lodge 
and not through the door. Originally 
the body was dressed and buried immedi- 


ately after death occurred, but is now 


kept over night. It was dressed in its 
best clothes and, together with weapons, 
utensils, tobacco and food, placed in 


your destination, talk for us. Tell that 
young man not to bother us, not to come 
and take anyone away.” The relatives 
of the deceased gave everything away, 
the lodge and all its furnishings, their 
clothes, dishes and other property. Their 
tribesmen, however, contributed to their 
wants, one giving lodge, another a blanket 
and so on until they were as comfortably 
fixed as before. 

The Crees had quite anumber of dances: 
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War Dance—Pwat-se-mo-wen. 

Caribou Dance—Weth-te-ko-kan-se- 
mo-win. This is a masked dance, the 
dancers making masks out of old lodge 
skins, buffalo robes, ete. 

Prairie Chicken Dance—Pi-heyo-se- 
mo-wen. 

Buffalo _Dance—Mos-to-se-mo-wen. 
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died, additions were made to the bundle 
and each year a piece of skin or cloth 
was added to the wrapping. In course 
of time some of these bundles became 
quite large. They were tied at the ends 
and hung up in the lodge. Once a year 
a ghost dance was held, either in the 
spring or in the fall. Each family would 





Fig. 26.—A Cree Indian, Montana. 


Give Away or Present Dance—M4§-la- 
ye-to-se-mo-wen. 

Round Dance—WaAs-ké-se-mo-wen. 

Ghost Dance—Che-pa-se-mo-wen. 

When a person died, a lock of the hair 
was cut off and placed with tobacco 
and sweet grass and made into a bundle 
about a foot or fifteen inches long, 
wrapped in a skin or cloth. As others 
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bring its bundle, which was called 
“Ne-yd-che-kwa,’’ which implied that 
it was always carried along. Lach 
family bringing a bundle is supposed 
to bring a kettle of soup or some other 
contribution for the feast. 

On the first round, the dancers make 
the round holding up the bundles, which 
are then hung up in the back of the dance 
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lodge, after which the dance continues 
and is concluded by a feast. 
Sun Dance—Un-pa-wa-se-mo-wen. 
The Cree Sun Dance is in many points 
similar to that of the Blackfeet and others, 








ia. 27.—The offering pole. 


From a drawing 
made in 1886 by R. Tait McKenzie. 


but it differs in some of the minor 
details. A large dance lodge is erected. 
A centre pole is set up with side poles 


placed in a circle around it, supporting . 


the rafters which radiate from the centre 
pole. Brush is then laid on the rafters. 


All the materials for this lodge are col- 
lected on one trip. <A nest is made on 
the centre pole for the thunder (Pe-ay-so). . 
Furs, robes, feathers, calico, beads and 
other offerings are hung from the centre 
pole and on them is marked the spirit 
for whom it is intended. Should a per- 
son desire any particular thing very much, 
he makes a promise to dance in the Sun 
Dance. Now the dance has lost much 
of its original significance and _ ritual. 
‘The government has put a stop to the 
self-torture which was formerly prac- 
ticed. A small fire of sweet grass is 
made which the dancers inhale. Then 
they begin to dance with their eyes 
‘fastened on the centre pole of the lodge. 
All at once they seem to see a face there. 
Then they sit down and paint their 
face in the same way as the one they saw. 
Sometimes they see an eagle, a feather or 
some other object there. Then the dance 
is continued, the dancers blowing on 
whistles made of eagle wing bones, 
sometimes elaborately decorated with 
porcupine quills and feathers. 

When they give out, the head man of 
the dance gets up and makes a fire of 
sweet grass to which he holds the pipe 
which he then offers to the four cardinal 
points and prays for rain. Should it 
rain, the dancers hold out their cups 
to catch the drops. These they drink. 
If no rain falls, they drink nothing. The 
dance is continued for two days and two 
nights, during which time the dancers 
neither eat nor drink (except as men- 
tioned), although they may smoke. 

The more remote bands still live 
chiefly by hunting, trapping and fishing 
for the Hudson Bay Company. Others 
nearer the settlements work in the woods 
as boatmen, and in lumber camps. The 
Crees are experts in the timber. Some 
act as guides for tourists. Many are 
freighters, farmers and_ stock raisers. 
They are cunning and expert workmen. 
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Their weapons, implements, utensils, 
clothing and ornaments are durable and 
ingeniously made. Their quill 
bead work designs are striking 
characteristic. 

The lodges are similar to others. 
When set up in a windy place, four poles 
are tied together; when in a sheltered 
place, only three. 

The lodge is called—Ne-ke-wap. 

The poles—A-p4-so-yi. 

The flap poles—K4-ki-pa-kwi-na. 


and 
and 


NOTES. 


HE following collections have been 
purchased since the last number of 
the JOURNAL went to press: 


A South Pacific Collection consisting 
of very rare, old, ethnological pieces 
chiefly from New Zealand, Tonga, Samoa 
and Fiji. 


A Chilkat blanket. 


A large ethnological collection from 
the Congo collected by the well known 
explorers Frobenius and Brandt. This 
collection was purchased in Hamburg 
during the summer by the Director. 


A small collection of North American 
ethnology. 


In addition to these purchases, Mr. 
George G. Heye has added extensively 
to his collection of North 
ethnology. 


American 


The following gifts have been received: 
From Mrs. ‘Talcott Williams, an Indian 
basket. 


An Indian war club, presented by 
Mr. John Moss. 


An Egyptian mummy, presented by 
Mrs. L. A. Barakat. 


ov 


A ceremonial vase from the ruins of a 
Greek Church in Messina presented by 
Chev. Baldi, through Dr. Allen J. Smith. 


An ethnological collection from Sierra 
Leone, presented by Bishop O’Gorman 
of West Africa. 


A collection of photographs of natives 
in Sierra Leone, presented by Bishop 
O’Gorman of West Africa. 


Prof. W. M. Flinders-Petrie, Director 
of the Egyptian Research Account and 
the British School of Archaeology in 
Egypt, has sent as a gift an ancient 
Egyptian oil portrait on a wooden panel. 


The excavations in Crete were carried 
on during the summer at Vrokastro ‘in 
the eastern end of the island, where a 
late Minoan town and cemetery were 
opened up by Mr. Richard B. Seager 
and Dr. Edith H. Hall. In another part 
of this JourRNAL will be found Dr. Hall’s 
account of the summer’s work. 


Mr. Wilson D. Wallis spent the sum- 
mer among the Micmac Indians of Nova 
Scotia making ethnological studies and 
collections. 


Mr. Louis Shotridge is engaged in 
making a model of his native village of 
Klukwan on the Chilkat River, south- 
astern Alaska. Mr. W. C. Orchard 
has finished a model representing an 
encampment of the Plains Indians. It 
is proposed to continue with other models 
representing other tribes. These models, 
while they are at once attractive and 
instructive to all visitors, are especially 
liked by the school children, to whom 
the little tents and houses with the 
men, women and children going about 
their regular occupations, have an espe- 
cial appeal. 


THE 


An invitation has been issued to all 
the school teachers of the city to bring 
their classes to the Museum and offering 
them assistance in explaining the col- 
lections to the children and giving illus- 
trated talks on topics selected by the 
teachers themselves. These children’s 
afternoons at the Museum, which were 
started last winter, have proved one of 
the most interesting features of the 
Museum work. The teachers have 
responded enthusiastically to the invita- 
tions, and this year we expect a large 
increase in the number of classes which 
will take advantage of this opportunity 
for work of an entertaining kind outside 
the class room. This number of the 
JOURNAL has as a special feature an 
account of this school-work. 


The success of last year’s lecture 
course has encouraged the authorities 
to make a still greater effort this year 
to secure the best lecturers and the most 
interesting subjects, and also to make 
a larger outlay for the lecture course. 
The program which will begin on No- 
vember 16th and now in the course of 
preparation, contains the names of several 
distinguished authorities on the subjects 
relating to the history of man. 


The architects engaged upon the plans 
for the building extension have been at 
work during the entire summer and after 
a careful series of studies have finished 
the plans and specifications. An early 
number of the JouRNAL will contain an 
account of these plans and the proposed 
building operations. 


In connection with the proposed 
Amazon expedition a one hundred and 
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eighty-two ton boat has been purchased 
and her hull rebuilt and remodeled to 
fit her for the work contemplated. 
Owing to these extended preparations, 
the expedition has been delayed and will 
probably not reach the field until the 
early months of 1913. The next number 
of the JouRNAL will be devoted to a full 
account of the expedition. 


Prof. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, who has been granted special 
permission to copy tablets in the Museum, 
has undertaken a volume of cuneiform 
texts for the Babylonian Series. Dr. 
Barton devoted much of his time during 
the summer recess to copying the tablets 
assigned to him, but owing to illness was 
unable to complete the work. He has 
therefore arranged to devote part of his 
time to this work during the coming 
winter. 


Dr. Arno Poebel, of Johns Hopkins 
University, having been granted special 
permission to work upon the Babylonian 
collection in the Museum, spent the 
summer copying tablets and preparing 
a volume for publication in the Baby- 
lonian series. Dr. Poebel copied in all 
about two hundred texts, many of which 
are of unusual interest. 


An expedition has been sent to the 
Philippine Islands in charge of Mr. 
Otto Hanson for the purpose of making 
ethnological collections among the Bago- 
bos of Southern Mindanao. Mr. Hanson 
has lived for ten years at Davao and is 
well known to all the wild tribes in his 
neighborhood and has also the advantage 
of a knowledge of their language. 
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Publications of the Museum 


Transactions of the Museum, Volumes | and II, $2.00 each. 
Journal of the Museum, issued quarterly, single copies, 25 cents. 
Gournia, by Harriet Boyd Hawes, 1908, $25. 


Pachacamac, Report of the William Pepper Peruvian Expedition of 1895-97, by Max Uhle, 
$10.00. 


The Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia (with 120 illustrations and 2 maps), by H. V. 
Hilprecht, 1904, $2.50. 


Babylonian Section 
Series A. Cuneiform Texts 


Vol. Ill: Sumerian Administrative Documents from the Second Dynasty of Ur. 
Part 1, by David W. Myhrmann, 1909, $6.00. 


Vol. VI: Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the Time of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon. 


Part 1, chiefly from Sippar, by H. Ranke, 1906, $6.00. 
Part 2, chiefly from Nippur, by Arno Poebel, 1909, $6.00. 


Vol. VIII: Legal and Commercial Transactions, dated in the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian and 
Persian Periods. 


Part 1, chiefly from Nippur, by A. T. Clay, 1908, $6.00. 


Vol. IX: Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, dated in the Reign of Arta- 
xerxes I, by H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay, 1898, $6.00. 


Vol. X: Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, dated in the Reign of Darius: Hl, 
by A. T. Clay, 1904, $6.00. 


Vol. XIV: Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the Reigns of Cas- 
site Rulers, with complete dates, by A. T. Clay, 1906, $6.00. 


Vol. XV: Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the reigns of Cassite 
Rulers, with incomplete dates, by A. T. Clay, 1906, $6.00. 


Vol. XVII: Letters to Cassite Kings from the Temple Archives of Nippur. 
Part 1, by Hugo Radau, 1908, $6.00. 


Vol. XX: Mathematical, Metrological and Chronological Texts from the Temple Library 
of Nippur. 


Part 1, by H. V. “Hilprecht, 1906, $5.00 
Vol. XXIX: Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Ninib. 
Part 1, by Hugo Radau, 1911, $3.00. 
New Series 
Vol. I, No. 1: Babylonian Hymns and Prayers, by David W. Myhrman, 1911, $3.00. 


Vol. Il, No. 1: Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, dated in the reign of 
Darius II, by Albert T. Clay, 1912, $4.00. 


Vol. Il, No. 2:| Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the reigns of Cas- 
site Rulers, by Albert T. Clay, 1912, $3.00. 


Egyptian Section 
Eckley B. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia 3 ; 
Vol. 1: Areika, by D. Randall-MacIver and C. Leonard Woolley, 1909, $5.00. 
Vol. Il; Churches in Lower Nubia, by G. S. Mileham, 1910, $5.00. 


Vols. Ill and IV: Karanog, The Romano-Nubian Cemetery, by C. Leonard Woolley and Dz 
Randall-MaclIver, 1910, $20.00. : 


Vol. V: Karanog, The Town, by C. Leonard Woolley, 1911, $5.00. 
Vol. VI: The Meroitic Inscriptions of Shablul and Karanog, by F. LI. Griffith, 1911, $10. 00. 
Vols. VII and VIII: Buhen, by D. Randall-MacIver and C. L. Woolley, 1911, $20.00. 


Anthropological Publications ! 
Vol. 1, No.1, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, by Frank G. Speck, 1909, $2.50. 
No. 2, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi Indians, by Frank G. Speck, 1911, $2. 50. z 
Vol. Il, No. 1, Takelma Texts, by Edward Sapir, 1909, $2.50. 


Vol. Hl, Ne: 1, Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Crete, by Richard B. Seager, 1910, - 
$5.00 


Vol. IV, No. 1, The Tahitan Indians, by G. T. Emmons, 1911, $5.00. | y 





